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are commonplace, and without any rare sonority; the construc-
tion is simple j the rhythm unobtrusive. It is poetry which has
no need to advertise itself. Compare it with a somewhat similar
picture in Keats's Ode to a Nightingale:

. . . magic casements, opening on the foam
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn.

Here the poetic quality, which is undeniable, is stressed, and
perhaps over-stressed, by material means.

Now we are at least approaching a definition of poetry. At
any rate, we have attempted to isolate the idea of poetry from
other conceptions which are frequently blended and confused
with it. Poetry, as a result of this analysis, appears as discourse
consciously charged with emotion. We need hardly say that
"emotion" is not identical with "emotionalism." Emotionalism
revels in the externals of emotion, not seldom at the expense
of its inner quality. Gushing does not invariably invalidate
emotion j but it unquestionably weakens it. The emotion that
poetry expresses is perfectly compatible with restraint j indeed
it is enhanced by restraint. "Letting oneself go," giving a free
rein to one's sentiments, is not an infallible recipe for poetry.
The poetic emotion may be of an active, expansive kind j it may
also be retractive. Pride, scorn, aloofness, the quest of solitude,
the flight to the ivory tower, all these may be accompanied by
emotion, and become the source of poetry.

We have an instrument, which enables us to detect this high
potential of emotion: it is a tremor, a sympathetic vibration
within ourselves. It is akin to the thrill of awe and wonder
which attends sudden discovery or intense realization: the "wild
surmise" as we stand "silent upon a peak in Darien."

Emotion is what is most individual, most intimate in man.
Our definition of poetry is therefore identical with our defini-
tion of literature: the conscious expression of personality. We
fully accept this identity: the literary principle and the poetic
principle are one. All the difference is one of degree. If emo-
tion and personality are totally absent, we have mere discourse.